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papers of our Presidents. These messages, to some extent, I shall analyze one by one, giving President Jackson credit, just as all other Presidents have had, of writing his own State papers.
With a view of making up rny mind as to the charge of ignorance by Parton, Sumner, Schurz, and Lodge, as well as others, I have carefully read every important paper that can be found, known to be Jackson's own production. I think there is a key that will unlock, solve the question raised by the gentlemen referred to. For instance, I have read more than 100 of his private letters, and which I have in his own handwriting, written to public men, written on public matters, on questions of government in all its departments, as well as letters to friends, women, and children, and all classes of people, for he was the most voluminous letter \vriter of all our public men. Then there are two papers written by him which I shall give special attention to when I reach them; they are known to have been written by him, and which, when examined, will be sufficient in the estimation of any fair man to satisfy him that if he wrote these papers, then he was capable of writing his State papers.
In taking up the administration of President Jackson, the first thing in order would be what Mr. Parton calls "the terror among office holders," the contemplated sweeping removal of public officers. This would require here special notice, if it were not for a former chapter perhaps out of order. The whole question was discussed in connection with Mr. Benton's criticism of what Mons. de Toqueville said about Jackson's removals. Here I shall notice it no further than to say that the facts there given by Mr. Benton, after a thorough examination of them, show conclusively that Mr. Parton was in a great measure responsible for the ignorance and injustice done President Jackson upon the question of removals. Nothing that will appear in this book will strike the average reader with more surprise than the
13-2t, who made their mark on the country.advised, my dear sir, when informed 'that Mrs. Jackson, while in Washington, did not fear to put the seal of reprobation on such a character as Mrs. Eaton.' Mrs. Jackson, to the last moment of her life, be-ends and acquaintances, she agreedcountry, are its real support and arc en-
